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ee ee ENDS ORAS, I PESOS I 


TO JOSEPH SWANN, 


Who was sentenced by the Magis- 
trates of Cheshire to Your 
YEARS AND A HAL¥ imprison- 
ment in Chester Gaol, for 
sélling Pamphlets and being 
present at a Meeting for Par- 
liamentary Reform; who was 
imprisoned many Weeks, for 
want oF Ball, before his Trial; 
who has now TWo YEARS oF 
HIS IMPRISONMENT UNEXPIRED ; 
and who, when Imprisoned, had 
a Wife and four helpless 
Children. 


-—— 


Kensington, 15 August 1822. 
Mr. SWANN, 


CASTLEREAGH HAS CUT 
HIS OWN THROAT, AND IS 
DEAD! 
you th the depth of your dun- 


Let that sound reach 


geon ; and let it carry consolation 





to your suffering soul! Of, all 
the victims, you have suffered 
most. We are told of the poig- 
nant grief of Lady Castlereagh ; 
and, while he must be a brute in- 
deed, who does not feel for her, 
what must he be, who does not 
feel for your wife and your four 
helpless children, actually torn 
from you when you were first 


thrown into the dismal cells! 


However, we shall have time 
to say more of your case hereafter. 
Let me, at present, address you 
on the subject of Castlereagh. I 
am about to insert the Report of 
the Inquest on his body; but, I 
will first state to you certain mat- 
ters’, which onght to be remem- 
bered, and which will pass away, 
unless we, at ouce, put them on 
record. The mover of Six-Acts 
cut his throat last Monday morn- 


The 


ing about seven e’clock. 


N 
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Covnien of that night gave an 
account of his death; but stated 
it to have arisen from gout in the 
stomach. Now, mind, the writer 
must have told this lie wilfully, or 
he must purposely have been mis- 
informed. A design, therefore, 
must, at one time, have existed 
somewhere to smother the truth. 
A cut throat is, however, no 
such easy thing to smother, and 
especially, where there is a house 
full of servants, all with tongues 
in their mouths. Therefore, the 
Covunrier’s lie was, the next day, 
abandoned ; and the truth, as to 
the deed itself, came out. Be- 
fore, however, we quit this lie of 
the Courier, let us again remark, 
that it must have been intentional. 
Norra Cray, a little village in 
Kent, where the throat was cut, is 
only about two hours ride from 
London. 


was in the house at the time, as 


A King’s Messenger 


is, I believe, the case constantly, 
with the Ministers who are Secre- 
taries of State. At any rate there 
were stables full of horses; and 


you must know, that, at the Office 
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of Castlereagh at Whitehall, the 


Courter would have seme ac- 
count, true or false. If, there- 


fore, he got the true account, the 





lie was his own; and yet, seeing 
what risk he ran of almost instant 
detection, it appears ratherstrange, 
that he should have hatched the 


lie, 


I shall now, before I offer you 
further remarks upon the subject, 
insert the Report of the proceed- 
ings at the Inquest, requesting 
you and all the Reformers to read 
them with scrupulous attention. 
You will find (a thing quite new) 
the Coroner (if the report be true) 
laying down the doctrine, that 
self-murder must of necessity im- 
ply insanity in him who commits 
it; you will find many other things 
worthy of strict attention; and, 
therefore, if, only for this once, 
you can but get light sufficient to 
read by, and obtain the favour of 
being permitted to read, pray read 
this Report attentively, and then 
have the goodness to listen to the 
remarks that I shall make. 




















INQUEST 


Held at North Cray, Tuesday, 
13th August 1822. 





This day, at a few minutes be- 
fore three o'clock a jury of the 
most respectable inhabitants in the 
vicinity of the estate of the late 
Marquis of Londonderry was ew- 
pannelled, to inquire into the cause 
of the death of the above Noble 
Lord. The Coroner was Mr. Jo- 
sepH Carrtar, of Deptferd. The 
inquest was held at the house of 
the deceased lord, and to the eredit 
of the individuals who were ap- 
pointed to superintend the arrange- 
ments attendant upon this melan- 
choly occasion, not the slightest 
attempt was made to keep the 
proceedings secret. Directions 
were given to the domestics to 
admit every person who desired to 
be present at the inquest. The 
jury having been sworn, 

he Coroner addressed them in 
nearly the following terms :—Upon 
no former occasion in the perform- 
ance of his duty had his feelings 
been so excited as by the present 
unfortunate event. He was in- 
deed so much affected that they 
must perceive he could hardly ex- 
press himself as he wished. Upon 
this account he trusted they would 
excuse any trifling errors which 
he might commit in the exercise 
of his duty. The gentlemen of the 
jury were summoned and sworn to 
inquire into the causes of the death 
of a nobleman, who stood perhaps 
as high in the public estimation as 
any man in the country. That his 
Lordship had met his death under 
particular circumstances, they 
doubtless must have learned. But 
it was his duty to inform them that 
they must remove from their minds 
allimpressions which should not be 
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borne out by the evidence. The 
gentlemen whom he addressed 
being neighbours of the deceased, 
were better able, to form a just 
estimate of his character than he 
was. Asa public man, it was im- 
possible for him to weigh his cha- 
racter in any scales that he could 
hold. In private life he believed 
the world would admit that a more 
amiable man could not be found. 
Whether the important duties of 
the great office which he held 
pressed upon his mind, and con- 
duced to the melancholy event_ 
which they had assembled to in- 
vestigate, was a circumstance 
which in all probability never 
could be discovered. He under 
stood that his Lordship had for 
some time past been so unwell 
as to require the assistanee of a 
medical attendant. This gentle- 
man would be examined on the 
inquest, and would doubtless be 
competent to deseribe the disease 
and affliction under which his 
Lordship laboured. That’ the 
dreadful blow which deprived the 
noble Lord of life was inflicted by 
his own hand, he believed the jury, 
when they came to hear the evi- 
dence, could not doubt. He un- 
derstood it would be proved that 
no person in the house, except his 
Lordship, could have committed 
the act. When the jury should 
examine the situation of the body, 
and hear the evidence that would 
be submitted te them, he was con- 
vinced that they would be perfectly 
unanimous in that part of their 
verdict which went to declare the 
manner in which the deceased met 
his death. He felt that it was a 
matter of delicacy to allude to the 
other part of the verdict, and he 
would not presume to anticipate 
what it might be; but he trusted 
the result would be that which all 
good men desired. If the facts 
which he had heard were proved 
in evidence, he thought no man 
could doubt that at the time he 
committed the rash act his Lord- 
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ship was labouring under a 
mental delusion. If, however, it 
should unfortunately appear that 
there was not sufficient evidence 
to prove what were generally con- 
sidered the indications of a dis- 
ordered mind, he trusted that the 
jury would pay some attention to 
his (the Coroner's) humble opi- 
nion, which was, that no man 
could be in his proper senses at 
the moment he committed so rash 
an act as self-murder. His opi- 
nion was in consonance with every 
moral sentiment, and of the in- 
formation which the wisest of men 
had given to the world. The Bible 
declared that a man clung te 
nothing so strongly as his own life. 
He therefore viewed it as an 
axiom, and an abstract principle, 
that a man must necessarily be 
out of his mind at the moment of 
destroying himself. The jury, of 
course, would not adopt his opinion 
upon this peint, unless it were in 
unison with their own. He-would 
not longer occupy the time and 
attention of the jury than to ex- 
press his pleasure at seeing so 
respectable a body of gentlemen, 
and to add a hope that they would 
acquit themselves of their im- 
portant duty to the satisfaction of 
the public, as well as of their own 
consciences. He must apologise 
for saying a few words more. The 
body was lying up stairs, and in 
the room adjoining to that in which 
it lay, the Marchioness at present 
was, and from thence it had been 
found impossible to remove her. 
To picture to the imagination any 
thing like the state of that noble 
lady’s mind, was altogether im- 
possible. The partition which di- 
vided the room in which the body 
lay from that which the Marchio- 
ness at present occupied was so 
thin, that the least noise being 
made in the former could not fail 
to be heard in the latter. The 
forms of law, however, required 
that the jury should view the body, 
and judge from the external marks 
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which it might exhibit, of the 
causes which had produced death: 
he, therefore, had only to request 
that the gentlemen would be as 
silent as possible. He was almost 
afraid that the creaking of their 
shoes might be the means of ex- 
citing ideas which would wound 
the feelings of the unhappy Mar- 
chioness. He was sure, under 
these circumstances, the jury would 
do every thing in their power to 
prevent the least noise, and he 
might observe, that it would be 
desirable tu abstain from talking 
in the room where the body lay, 
because any conversation must 
certainly be heard through the 
almost, he might say, paper par- 
tition. After the jury had satis- 
fied themselves by viewing the 
body, they would return to execute 
the remaining part of their duty. 

During this address of the Co- 
roner, the domestics of the unfor- 
tunate Marquis who were in the 
room, for the most part, shed 
tears ; indeed, the leve which the 
servants of his lordship bore to- 
wards him was, we will not say 
surprising (for kind and honour- 
able treatment from a gentleman 
to those persons who are depend- 
ent upon him, must eyer procure 
such a result), but highly credita- 
ble both to him, and the indivi- 
duals who composed his house- 
hold. 

Before the jury left the room 
for the purpose of seeing the body, 
one of them suggested that his 
colleagues, as well as_ himself, 
should take off their shoes, in 
order to prevent as far as pussible 
any noise that might be oceasioned 
by them in walking. This hint 
was immediately acted upon, and 
the jury left the room. 

Attef what had fallen from the 
Coroner, a feeling of delicacy pre- 
vented us from acconipanying the 
jury up stairs, although we were 
given to understand that no objec- 
tion would have been made to 
such a proceeding. In fact, as 
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we have before hinted, no attempt 
at concealment was manifested on 
the part of the ‘household, but on 
the contrary a desire was shown 
to afford the public an opportunity 


of ascertaining the particulars of 


an event respecting which much 
interest must necessarily be ex- 
cited. 

The following description of the 
Situation of the body at the time 
the jury viewed it we helieve to 
be ecorrect:—The body was en- 
veloped in a dressing-gown and 
the head was covered with a hand- 
kerchief. The feet were towards 
the window. The blood which 
proceeded from the wound was 
still upon the ground. 

After being absent about 10 
minutes, the jury returned evi- 
dently much affected by the melan- 
choly spectacle which they had 
just beheld. ' 

The first witness called was 
Anne Robinson, who being sworn, 
deposed as follows :—‘* I wait 
upon the Marchioness of London- 
derry: I knew the Marquis of 
Londonderry: his body now lies 
up stairs. In my opinion he has 
been ill during the last fortnight, 
but particularly so since Monday 
week. On Monday morning he 
rang the bell; I answered “it: he 
inquired why my lady had not 
been to see him. Her Ladyship 
had been with him all night, and 
{ told him so. Her Ladyship at 
this time was notin the room. I 
then. went away. The bell rang 
again. When I answered it he 
asked if Dr. Bankhead had been 
to see him? I told him that Dr. 
Bankhead had been with him 
about two hours and a half in the 
evening. It was about four in tlre 
morning when he asked me this 
question. When I told him that 
Dr. Bankhead had been with him, 
he asked what he had said to the 
Doctor—whether he had talked 
any nonsense to him, or any thing 
particular, as he had no recollec- 
tion on the subject. I replied, that 
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I was not in the room during the 
time that he had talked with the 
doctor. I then left the room. He 
rang again about seven o’clock. 
I went to him. He then asked 
me what I wanted there. My 
Lady was with him at the time, 
She had been with him since four 
o’clock, and she answered, ‘ that 
my Lord wanted his breakfast.’ 
My Lord and Lady were in bed at 
the time. I left the room and 
brought the breakfast up. He sat 
up in the bed and tasted part of it. 
He found fault with it, and said 
‘ it was not a breakfast fit for him.’ 
He said there was no butter there : 
the butter, however, was on the 
tray, as usual, and I pointed it out 
to him. The manner in whieh he 
spoke struck me as being uncom- 
mon ; it wasina sharp tone, which 
was unusual with him. I left the 
room after this. The bell rang 
again in about half an hour; that 
was about half-past seven. My 
Lady was in the room at this time, 
and I cannot tell who rang the bell. 
When I entered the room he asked 
me whether Dr. Bankhead -had 
come from tewn. I told him that 
Dr. Bankhead had slept in the 
house. He then said that he wished 
to see him. My Lady then got up 
and came to me at the door, and 
said something to me. I went to 
Dr. Bankhead, and gave him my 
Lord’s message. -I went back to 
my Lord, and told him that Dr, 
Bankhead would be with him. in 
two minutes. When my Lord saw 
me speaking to my Lady, before I 
left the room to go to Dr. Bank- 
head, he said there was a conspi- 
racy against him. My Lady at 


that time desired me to tell Dr. 


Bankhead that he was wanted as 
soon as he could come. WhenlI 
returned and told my Lady that 
Dr. Bankhead would come, my 
Lady got out of bed and retired to 
her dressing-room. At this mo- 
ment my Lurd also got out of bed, 
and turned to the right into his own 
dressing-room. (Several questions 














were here put to the witness te as- 
certain the precise situation of 
these. rooms. From the answers 
which she returned, it appeared 
that the common sleeping room 
opened into a passage, on either 
side of which was a dressing-room. 
Lady Londonderry’s en the left, his 
Lordsbip’s on the right. At the 
extremity of the passage was ano- 
ther door, behind which Dr. Bank- 
head was waiting.) I had just 
opened the door of my Lady’s 
dressing-room, inte which she had 
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his dressing-room and his death 
but Dr. Bankhead. His state of 
mind appeared te be very incor- 
rect for the last three or four days 
of his life. He appeared to be very 
wild in every thing he said or did. 
He wanted from me a box which 
he said Lord Clanwillian had given 
to me. His Lordship, however, 
had never given me any. He also 
asked me for his keys, when he had 
them about him. During the last 
fortnight he was aecustomed te 
say that everybody had conspired 


entered, when my Lord rushed past | against him. He was very severe 
me into his own room. I opened in his manner of speaking, which I 


the outside door, and told the cir- 
cumstance to Dr, Bankhead, who 
immediately followed my Lord into 
his dressing-room. I cannot tell 
what passed there, but I heard my 
Lord open his window before the 
doctor entered his room. Imme- 
diately when the doctor entered 
the room he (the doctor) exclaimed, 
* Oh, my Lord,’ or *‘ Oh, my God.’ 
I cannot recollect which. I heard 
no reply to this from my Lord. I 
instantly rushed into the reom, and 
saw the doctor with my Lord in 
his arms. I remained in the room 
till } saw the doctor lay him with 
his face upon the ground. 1 saw 
the blood running from him while 
Dr. Bankhead held him. I sawa 
knife. 1 beard my Lord say nothing. 
I was certainly much alarmed. The 
knife was in his right hand. [A 
penknife with an ivory handle, 
and upon which there was no ap- 
pearance of blood, was here shown 
to the witness.| I believe that to 
be the penknife which I saw in my 
Lord's hands. After staying afew 
minutes in my Lord's dressing- 
room, 1 followed Dr. Bankhead to 
my Lady. I had previously raised 
an alarm, and it was now general 
throughoat the house. To the best 
of my belief, my Lord did not live 
four minutes after I saw him. | 
‘id not perceive any wound nor 
any blood while he was in his bed- 
reoni. ‘No n was with him in 


the between his leaving 


never noticed before, he being in 
general mild and kind. When he 
saw two people speaking together, 
he always said, ‘ There is a con- 
spiracy laid against me.’ A great 
many circumstances induce me to 
believe that he was out of his mind 
a fertnight before his death. He 
scolded my Lady on Sunday after- 
noon, beeause, as he said, she had 
not been near him all day, she had 
entirely forsaken him. Her Lady- 
ship, however, had been sitting 
with him a!l the morning.” The 
witness, in conclusion, repeated 
her belief that his Lordship had 
been in a state of mental delusien 
for some weeks previous to his 
death. 

The second witness examined 
was Charles Bankhead, M. D., of 
Lower Brook-street, Grosvenor- 
square.—“ On last Friday after- 
noon, at 5 o'clock, | received a 
note from Lady Londenderry, de- 
siring me to eome as soon as I 
could to see the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, at his honse in St. 
James’s-square. Her note stated 
that she was very anxious about 
his Lordship, as she thought he was 
very ill and very nervous; that 
they were to leave town for North 
Cray at seven o'clock in the even- 
ing, and that-she hoped I would 
come before that hour. I arrived 
in St. James’s-square at six o’clook, 
and found my Lord and Lady alone 





in the drawing-room. Upen feel- 
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ing his pulse I conceived him to 
be exceedingly ill. He complained 
of a severe headache, and of a 
confusion of recollection. He 
looked pale, and was very much 
distressed in his manner. I told 
him that I thought it was necessary 
that he should be cupped, and that 
I would stay and dine with his 
lady and himself whilst the cupper 
came. The cupper soon arrived, 
and took seven ounces of blood 
from the nape of his Lordship’s 
neck. After the operation was per- 
formed, he stated that he was very 
much relieved, and I advised him 
to lay himself quietly down on the 
sofa for half an hour; and, as he 
had scarcely eaten the whole day, 
to take a cup of tea before he got 
into the carriage to return to North 
Cray. He followed my advice, 
and laid himself down on the couch, 
where he remained very tranquil. 
After this he drank two cups of 
tea. I waited until I saw my Lady 
and himself get into the carriage 
in order to return to North Cray. 
Before his departure his Lordship 
said, that as I must be sure he was 
very ill, he expected that I would 
come to North Cray and stay all 
Saturday night, and if possible, all 
Sunday. I sent with him some 
opening medicines, which he was 
to take early on Saturday in order 
that I might know the effect they had 
produced on my arrival. I know 
that he took these powders on Sa- 
turday. I arrived at North Cray 
about seven o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon. I understood that his 
Lordship had not been out of bed 
all day, and I immediately pro- 
ceeded to his bed-room. On en- 
tering his bed-room, I observed 
that his manner of looking at me 
expressed suspicion and alarm. 
He said it was very odd that I 
should come into his bed-room first, 
before going into the dining-room 
below. I answered that I had 
dined in town, and knowing that 
the family were at dinner down 
Stairs, 1 had come to visit him. 
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Upon this he made a reply which 
surprised me exceedingly. It was 
to this effect—that I seenied par- 
ticularly grave in nf Mannér, and 
that something must have happened 
amiss. He then asked me ab- 
ruptly whether I had any thing un- 
pleasant to tell him? I answered, 
‘No; that I was surprised at his 
question, and the manner in which 
it was proposed.’ He then said, 
* the truth was, that he had reason 
to be suspicious in some degree, 
but that he hoped that I would be 
the last person who would engage 
in any thing that would be injurious 
to him.’ His manner of: saying 
this was so unusual and so dis- 
turbed, as to satisfy me that he 
was at the moment labouring ander 
mental delusion. I entreated hig 
to be very tranquil, and prescrib 
for him some more cooling 
aperient medicines, confined him 
to barley-water, and allowed him 
slops only. I remained with hith 
during Saturday night and tif 
one o'clock on Sunday mornin 
Though his fever was not very hi 
during any part of this time, yet 
the incoherence of his speech and 
the uncomfortableness of his man+ 
ner continued unaltered. During 
Sunday I visited him freqdently, - 
and continued ’with him in the 
evening till half-past 12 o’clock. 
I advised him to be as tranquil as 
possible, and told him that I would 
endeavour to persuade my Lady 
to come to bed. I slept in a room 
very near that of his Lordship. 
On Monday morning, about seven 
o’clock, Mrs. Robinson, my Lady 
Londonderry’s maid, came to my 
room door, and asked if 1 was 
dressed, telling me, ‘ my Lord 
wished to see me by-and-by.” I 
answered, that I was ready to 
come that moment; but Mrs. Ro» 
binson said, ‘ that she did not 
wish me to come then, bécansé 
her Ladyship had not left the 
bed-room.’ about half.an howr, 
she returned again, and said, 
that his Lordship would be giad te 
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see me immediately, as her Lady- 
‘ship was putting on her gown, in 
order to go into her own dressing- 
room. On walking from my own 
room to Lord Londonderry’s bed- 
room, I observed that the door of 
the latter was open, and could per- 
eeive that his Lordship was not in 
‘it. In an instant Mrs. Robinson 
said to me, ‘ His Lordship has gone 
into his dressing-room.’ I stepped 
into his dressing-room, and saw 
him in his dressing-gown, standing 
with his front towards the window, 
which was opposite to the door at 
which I entered. His face was di- 
rected towards the ceiling. With- 
out turning his head, on the instant 
‘he heard my step he exclaimed, 
“* Bankhead, let me fall upon your 
arm—'tis allover.” As quickly as 
possible 1 ran to him, thinking he 
was fainting and going to fall. I 
caught him in my arms as he was 
falling, and perceived that he had 
a knife in his right hand, very firm- 
ly clinched, and all over blood. I 
did not see him use it: he must 
have used it before I came into the 
room. In falling he declined upon 
one side, and the blood burst from 
him like a torrent from a watering 
pot. I was unable to support him, 
and he fell eut of my arms. 1 
think the wound must have been 
inflicted as soon as I put my foot 
on the threshold of the door, as its 
nature was such that the extinction 
of life must have followed it in the 
twinkling of an eye. I think that 
not less than two quarts of blood 
flowed from him in one minute. 
1 am satisfied that a minute did 
not elapse from the moment of my 
entering the room until he died, 
and during that time he said not 
a word except that which I have 
already mentioned. It wasimpos- 


sible that any human being could 
have inflicted the wound but him- 
self. Having known him intimately 
for the last 30 years, I have no he- 
sitation in saying that he was per- 
fectly insane when he committed 
I had noticed a great 


this act. 
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decline in the general -habit of his 
health for some weeks prior to his 
death; but I was not aware of the 
mental delusion under which he 
was labouring till within three or 
four days of his decease.” 

After Dr. Bankhead had finished 
his testimony, the Coroner in- 
quired whether there were any 
more witnesses who could speak 
to the nature of this transaction. 
He was informed that there were 
several; but a doubt being thrown 
out as to the necessity of calling 
them after the evidence which had 
already been adduced, he said that 
he should consult the jury upon 
the point, and in consequeuce or- 
dered the room to be cleared of all 
spectators. 

After the Coroner and Jury had 
been left to themselves for half 
an hour, notice was given that 
strangers were again permitted to 
enter the room in which they were 
sitting. On reaching it, we found 
the Jury ranged round the Coro- 
ner’s table, and giving their asSent 
to a verdict which he read to them. 
The verdict stated, ‘* That on Mon- 
day, Aug. 12, and for some time 
previously,the Most Noble Robert, 
Marquis of Londonderry, under a 
grievous disorder did labour and 
languish, and became in conse- 
quence delirious and of insane 
mind; and that, whilst in that state, 
with a knife of iron and steel, he 
did inflict on himself en the left 
side of his neck, and of the carotid 
artery, 2 wound of one inch in 
length, and half an inch in depth, 
of which he instantly died; and 
that no other person except him- 
self was the cause of his death.” 





If coincident dates were of any 
importance, I might observe, that 
Castlereagh cut his throat on 
the King’s Birthday. A thing 
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more necessary to be observed, 
cis, that he is here called the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, which was 
his title; but, I have always con- 
tinued to call him Castlereagh, 
that being the title which he bore 
during the time that he so largely 
participated in those numerous 
deeds, by which we have so long 
His 


name was Robert Stewart ; but, 


and so well known him. 


by that of Castlereagh he was 
known to the nation, and by that 
name I shall always speak of 
him. 

’ The first thing that strikes our 
attention here is the weeping of 
the servants, set forth in so pom- 
pous and prominent a manner. 
This is very likely to have been 
true, and Castlereagh is likely 
enough to have been a gentle and 
liberal master. But while we can 
discover no very great or rare 
merit in this on his part, seeing 
the loads of public money, which, 
for so many years, he had been 
receiving, we see a good deal to 
dwell upon, if I had time for it, 


in the conduct of these servants, 
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whose “attachment and: gratitude 
were so feeligly expressed upon 
this occasion. ° These persons, be 
it remembered, belonged to those 
“ Jower orders” of which he had 
always spoken with so much con- 
tempt. and disdain, and whom he 
insulted with the name of basest 
populace, when they stood for- 
ward in defence of the persecuted 
Caroline. Those tears should 
have been hidden by his eulogist ; 
for, in those tears of the servants 
we read the severest satire on the 
former conduct of the master. 
We see, that, if the Report 
speaks truth, Viscount Sidmouth 
was in attendance. What could 
that be for? 
that evidence of which the Co- 


Probably to give 


roner spoke as being at hand, but 
which he regarded as unneces- 
sary, seeing that he had the Letter 
of the Duke of Wellington, of 
which letter I shall speak by- 
and-by. 

We next come to the Speech of 
the Coroner, which, as far as my 
observation has gone, was some- 


thing wholly new. He began, it 











appears from the Report, by pro- 
nouncing a lofty eulogium upon 
the person who had cut his throat, 
as well in his private as his public 
capacity. I shall dispute the as- 
sertions of the Coroner as to the 
latter of these ; but, I shall first 
proceed with that part of the 
speech which related to the bu- 
siness before the Jury. 

The Coroner here spoke after 
the manner of a lawyer opening 
his case. He told the Jury that 
he should produce such and such 
evidence ; and that that evidence 
would, if produced, lead to sach 
and such conclusions. He told 
them that, if what he had heard 
were proved, there could be no 
doubt that the person who had 
eut his throat was, at the time, 
labouring under mental delusion. 
But, and now mark, he is reported 
to have said, “ If it should unfor- 
“‘ tunately appear that there was 
“not sufficient evidence to prove 
“the insanity, he trusted the 
“« Jury would pay some attention 
“to his humble epinion, which 
“ was, that no man could be in 
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“ his proper senses at the mo- 
“ment he committed so rash an 


4 
: 


“ act as self-murder 
This 


opinion. 


was no very humble 
It was. a very bold 
one; and a very daring one; 
seeing that it was in direct:oppo- 
sition to the Law of the Land, 
which, so far from presuming 
that self-murder must proceed 
from insanity, provides a degra~ 
dation to be inflicted on the bo- 
dies of self-murderers, and also 
the confiscation of their property 
to the King. Mr. Coroner. told 
his Jury, that, his opinion was in 
consonance with every moral sen- 
timent, and with the information 
which the 
given to the world. 


wisest of men had 
I do not 
know that he said this, to be sure; 
but such is the Report that has 
been published in the Courier 
and other papers. He quoted 
the Bible to show how strongly 
man was attached to life; but 
he forgot to say how the Bible 
reprobates self-destruction. He 
repeated his opinion in these 
words ; “‘ he therefore viewed it 
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“as an axiom; that a man must 
“necessarily be out of his mind 
“at the moment of destroying 
“ himself.” 

Now, if this Coroner did say 
this, for which we have no more 
than newspaper authority mind, 
I say that he delivered a doctrine 
completely at variance with the 
Law of the Land, and_ that he 
was guilty of a breach of his 
duty. The law adopts no such 
in his 
Fourth Book, and 14th Chap- 
ter, after calling suicide pretend- 


axiom. Burackxsrone, 


ed heroism, but real cowardice, 
proceeds to say, that the Law of 
England has ranked this amongst 
the highest crimes, making it a 
Then 
he goes on thus: “ The party 


peculiar species of felony. 


“must be in his senses, else it 
“js no crime. But this excuse 
** ought not to be strained to that 
“length to which our Coroners 
“Juries are apt to carry it; 
“namely, that the very act of 
“ suicide is an evidence of in- 
‘© sanity; as if every man who 


* acts contrary to reason had ‘no 
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“reason at. all: for the samé 


“ argument would prove every 
“other criminal insane as well 


The law 
‘very rationally judges - that 
“every melancholy fit does not 


‘‘as the self-murderer. 


“‘ deprive a man of the capacity 
“ of discerning right from wrong ; 
‘“‘ and therefore, if a real lunatic 
‘* kill himself in a lucid interval, 
“ heis a self-murderer as much 
“ as another man.” 

Let the public judge, then, of 
the manner in which this Coroner 
performed his duty upon this oc- 
casion. You see, even if a no- 
torious lunatic, a man who has 
been a lunatic for years, kill him- 
self in a lucid interval, the law 
sends his body to be buried in the 
highway with a stake driven 
through it, and makes his goods 
and chattels forfeit to the King; 
“ hoping,” says Blackstone, “ that ; 
“his care for either his own re- 
“ putation, or the welfare of his 
“ family, would be some motive 
“ to restrain him from so desperate 
“ and wicked an act.” But what 


is there to restrain any man, if 
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Juries act upon the opinion of this 
Coroner, who sets the law totally 
aside, and conjures up in its stead 
what he calls moral sentiment and 
the information of the wisest of 
men. What had he to do with 
moral sentiment; what had he to 
do with information of the wisest 
What had he to do, in 
short, with any thing but the law ; 
and, had he not that law in Black- 


of men? 


stone, in Hawkins, and in all the 
authorities to which they refer? 
Besides, if this Coroner be right, 
what enormous wrong has been 
committed on self-murderers and 
their families ! How many bodies 
of poor men have been buried in 
the highway! Was not Smith at 
Manchester, who hanged himself 
on being discarded by his sweet- 
heart; was not Sellis; was not the 
unfortunate Spanish General the 
Marquis de Castro; were not 
these buried in the highway : and 
if this Coroner was right, again I 
say, what wrong has been done! 

Blackstone is very particular 


in observing, that, a mere fit of 


melancholy is not to form a legal 
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excuse. Look well at the evi- 
dence, and see if you can dis- 
cover proof of any thing like set- 
tled insanity. But, this is not all ; 
for if even a real lunatic kill 
himself in a lucid interval he is a 
self-murderer. Now, if you look 
at the evidence of Doctor Bank- 
head, you will find that, when 
the Doctor went into the dressing- 
room, he found Castlereagh in 
it; and the Doctor says, “ his 
** face was in an elevated posi- 
tion, directed towards the ceil- 
ing. Without turning his head, 
on the instant he heard my 
“ step, he exclaimed, Bankhead, 
let me fall upon your arm 
-—'tis all over. He never 
“ spoke again.” Was there ever 
any thing in the world more ra- 
tional than this? Must not the 
mind have been perfectly sane 
that could have distinguished the 
Doctor’s step without seeing the 
Doctor; that could have, not only 
anticipated the fall, but have 
provided against it; and that 
could have stated, in words so 


appropriate, the effect which the 
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knife had insured? Here then 
was the lucid interval, at any 
rate; and Blackstone says, that 
if even a real lunatic kill himself 
in a lucid interval he is a self- 
murderer as much as another 
man. It is easy to conceive how 
anxious the family of Castlereagh 
must have been to prevent the 
consequences of a verdict of felo- 
de-se. 
the highway, there was property 


Besides the burying in 


to the amount of perhaps two or 
three or four hundred thousand 
pounds. On what ground the 
Jury did decide in favour of ex- 
isting insanity it is not for me to 
say ; but if their decision was 
founded on the axiom laid down 
by the Coroner, their decision 
was clearly contrary to law. 
However, as I find the evidence 
given in the newspapers, so I 
give it to you; take it, and all 
the circumstances belonging to it 
into view, and come to that deci- 
sion which reason and justice 
dictate. 

Now let us take another view 


of the matter. According to one 
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of these witnesses, he had been 
insane for a fortnight. Accord- 
ing to the other, he had been in- 
sane for a shorter space of time. 
But, it unfortunately happened 
that he was present, and formed 
one in Council with the King, on 
the Friday previous to the Mon- 
day on which he cut his throat! 
According to the Lady’s Maid’s 
account, he was insane some days 
while he was appearing and 
These 


witnesses do, indeed, call it iil- 


speaking in Parliament. 


ness, and mental delusion, and 
and headache, and 
mental delirium; but, it will be 


nervousness, 


evident to every one, that its 
proper name was insanity, or 
madness ; for, if it did not amount 
to this, it was nothing in exculpa- 
tion. Here then we have the 
proof; proof sufficient to satisfy 
a Jury, that we had a mad 
* leader” of the House of Com- 
mons ; and a mad Minister sitting 
in Council with the King ! 

The Letter of the Duke of Wel- 
lington is a very curious affair, 


especially if we take it into view 














4ll 


along with other circumstances. 
The Letter is written by. the Duke 
to: Castlereagh's Doctor. A very 
extraordinary thing in itself. It is 
very extraordinary that one of 
the King’s Ministers should write 
a letter to a Doctor; should put 
it down in black and white, that 
another of the King’s Ministers la- 
boured under “ :nental delirium;” 
and then it comes in so pretty 
a way, “I beg you will never 
mention to any one what I have 
communicated to you respecting 
his Lordship.” This is so very 
pretty ; so extremely likely, that 
we cannot help believing this to 
be authentic ! It is so perfectly in 
character, as coming from a Privy 
Councillor; and the thing winds 
up so well by the newspapers 
telling us, that, “ immediately on 
* their announcement of the ver- 
_“ dict, a dispatch was forwarded 
6 to fhe Duke of Wellington, and 
*‘ the Messenger was ordered to 
“ proceed with the utmost possible 
‘* expedition”! Well he might 
go with the “ utmost possible” ex- 
pedition to tell the Duke that the 
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Doctor had already told his secret, 
and that, too, without any neces- 
sity for it, seeing that the verdict 
was recorded before the Letter 
was produced! The Duke would 
not be a little surprised at the 


news I dare say, but certainly his 
surprize would not be greater than 
that of the whole of this nation, at 
the various parts of this wonder- 
ful proceeding. 

We must now take a little look 
at the extra-judicial assertions 
connected with this affair. The 
Courier of Wednesday tells us, 
that the insanity under which the 
act was committed is proved by 
many circumstances not noticed 
at the time. “Had it been pos- 
“ sible or decorous to havé de- 
‘“* manded his Majesty’s testimony, 
“we are informed that his evi- 
“dence could have been had; ” 
and then the Courier proceeds to 
say, that the King observed it on 
the Friday. So that, if this varlet 
of a Courier were to be believed, 
which he is not, observe, the King 
went off to Scotland with a firm 
belief in his mind, that he left the 
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office of Foreign Affairs in the 
hands of a madman. The Courier 
further tells us in the same paper, 
that, there had been “ mental 


” 


alienation” in some of the 
branches of Castlereagh’s family. 
So that, here we have it running 
inthe blood ; and now, perhaps, 
we may account for those expres- 
sions at which I used so to laugh, 
about “ sudden transitions from 
war to peace;” about capital 
finding its way into new channels ; 
about digging holes one day and 
filling them up the next; about 
leaving things to Nature; about 
the general working of events ; 
in short, we may now account for 
all those wild things that I used 
to say, as plainly as I dared, were 
never before uttered by any Gen- 
tleman out of Bedlam. The 
Courier, in the same paper, tells 
us positively, that the King, before 
his departure, sent for Lord Li- 
verpool to tell him that he thought 
Castlereagh’s intellects were im- 
paired. And, yet, this very same 
paper of only one day before told 
us, that this very Castlereagh 
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was preparing, the very day 
before he cut: his throat, to go to 
the continent, as the King's repre- 
sentative, at a Congress, where 
the affairs of Europe were to 
undergo discussion ! 

If all this were true, which, 
observe, I by no means either 
assert or believe, what a pretty 
situation this nation would be in! 
It would, indeed, be the envy of 
surrounding nations and admi- 
ration of the world. Men would 
no longer wonder at the miserable 
state in which they are; no longer 
wonder that famine and over-pro- 
duction of food should at once 
oppress the land. Here would 
be a solution of the whole of the 
wonder : a mad Secretary of 
State, and a mad Leader of the 
House of Commons. 

You will observe the pitiful 
pretences that have been hatched 
up as the cause of this insanity. 
In the Letter of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the harassing and fatigue 
and over working during the last — 
Session of Parliament are stated 


as the cause. The Courier comes 
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with an amplification of this, and 
says, that people who did not ex- 
pect it “ did not sufficiently cal- 
“ culate the effect of constant ap- 
“ plication, unrelieved by any re- 
“ creation or leisure---of nights 
“ nassed in harassing debates, and 
** of days devoted to equally ha- 
“ rassing diplomatic discussions--- 
“they did not reflect how few 
“hours could be passed in bed, 
“and fewer still be passed in 
What impudence as 
What di- 
plomatic discussions bad he to 


“ sleep.” 


well as nonsense! 


worry him, when he had two Under 
Secretaries of State, two or three 
dozen of clerks and messengers ; 
somebody to make even his pens 
for him, and ten or a dozen hands 
to write as many lines of writing ; 
and this too, when, for seven long 
years, the King has been inces- 
santly telling us twice a year, 
that he continues to receive no- 
thing but assurances of peace and 


friendship from all foreign powers! 


What diplomatic discussions had) 


he, then ? And as to the “ harass- 


’ 


ing debates ;” what harassing had 
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he; when every motion that he 
mate was sure to be carried, and 
nine times out of ten without an 
If talking 


nonsense, indeed, proved him to 


attempt at a division ! 


be insane, insane he has been ever 
since I knew any thing of him ; 
and certainly, the question that he 
put to the witness, Anne Robin- 
son, whether he had talked any 
to Doctor Bankhead, 
proved any thing but his insanity ; 
for it proved that he had formed a 


tolerably correct estimate of his 


nonsense 


colloquial endowments. 

To talk of his mind having sunk: 
under the load of his business is 
quite monstrous. The whole that 
he had to do, even if he had done’ 
it well, did not amount to a tenth 
of the labour that I have been 
constantly performing for these 
last twenty years ; and if his mind 
sunk under his business, what is 
to become of the mind of a lawyer 
in extensive practice ; of a Lord 
Chancellor, or of a Judge? The 
Chief Justice has more to do in a 
month than he had to do in seven 
years. Why, at this rate, no 
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Lawyer or Chancellor, or Judge 
ought to be suffered to move about 
without a keeper. Only think of 
a trial of considerable length, 
proceeding out of a complicated 
declaration and pleadings of 
length emormous ; only think of 
sitting and hearing the statements 
of the lawyers on both sides, of 
hearing the evidence of twenty or 
thirty witnesses, swearing to dif- 
ferent points of the question, ir- 
regularly as possible in point of 
order ; only think of making notes 
of all this, and then, when all this 
mass of confusion is over, taking 
it and laying the merits of the 
case, the pro and the con, and 
nicely balancing one part against 
another; drawing, at last, the 
conclusion on which the mind of 
the jury ought to rest: only think 
of all this; consider, that it is 
what every one of the Judges has 
to perform almost every day of 
his life; and consider, too, that 
the Judge is bound by law ; that 
every opinion he gives, every 
statement that he makes, every 


colouring that he communicates to 
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any circumstance, are narrowly 
watched by men as skilful and as 
able as himself, who have a right 
to call him to aceount, who do call 
him to account upon the spot, if 
he fall into error ; and who can 
call for a revision of his decisions 
and bring against him any word 
that he may utter, and that, too, 
before a tribunal where his rivals 
sit in judgment with himself. Only 
think of this ; and recollect, that 
the Judges never go mad; and 
so thoroughly are they imbued 
with a sense of obedience to the 
laws, that, however the cutting 
of throats may be in fashion, they 
take special good care never to 
cut theirs. 

It is beastly nonsense, there- 
fore ; it is nonsense such as 
scarcely Castlereagh himself ever 
uttered, to talk of his having been 
driven out of his senses by his 
load of business. Deep thinking, 
some people say, will drive a 
man mad. This is a very foolish 
notion; but, at any rate, how 


deeply Castlereagh thought, may 


be judged of by his speeches and 
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the result of his measures. Itis not 
now that I say it for the first time 
or for the thousandth time, for ‘I 
have always said, that it was one 
of the most empty-headed crea- 
tures that ever existed; and that 
it was sheer impudence, and the 
imbecility of its opponents, that 
carried it through with a sort of 
eclat, such as a mountebank ob- 
tains amongst clowns. 

Yet, that he was not in that 
state of disgust and despair which 
might have impaired his faculties, 
such as they were, I do not pre- 
tend to say. He must have been 
an idiot not to perceive that his 
career was drawing toa close. I 
de not know that he did perceive 
it; but he must have been little 
short of an idiot not to have 
perceived it; and it is likely 
enough, that he did feel a great 
deal of alarm at events that he 
saw approaching. He well knew 
that he was most cordially de- 
tesied by the Reformers at any 
rate; and impudent as he was, 
be had lived to see the day, when 


sheer impudence was not likely to 
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carry him through. He had got 
through tke last Session of Perlia- 


ment with some difficulty ; ‘but‘he 
saw another approaching which 
he could not hope to-get through, 
without the system receiving a 
terrible shock of some sert or 
another. 

Under such cireumstances ‘he 
might be ina state approaching 
What makes the bank- 
ers, money-jobbers, and ‘mer- 


insanity. 


chants, cut their throats ‘so gal- 
lantly ! The dread of humiliation. 
False pride. Blackstone calls it 
cowardice, which induces men to 
destroy themselves, to avoid those 
ills which they have. not the forti- 
tude to endure. Instead of going 
to Anterica to avoid the blessings 
of Sidmouth’s Bill, which Castle- 
reagh brought into the House of 
Commons, 1 might have cut my 
throat; but'I did not like the idea 
of being buried in the highway 
with a stake driven through me. 
1 preferred enduring the ills of a 
voyage to America, and living to 
have the chance of seeing my foes 


cut their own throats, ‘This cut- 











“ting of throats, therefore, ‘has its 
foundation in false pride ; in the 
dread of being humbled ; in the 
dread of being bronght to sweep 
those streets, through which fhe 
throat cutters have rolled with 
such insolence in their carriages. 
They retain all their insolence 
still; else they would see that 
they are about to come into their 
proper place ; and to be in that 
state of life where they ought al- 
ways to have been. 

As to compassion ; as to sorrow, 
upon this occasion, how base a 
hypocrite I must be to affect it! 
nay, how base a hypocrite to dis- 
guise, or attempt to disguise, my 
satisfaction! Can I forget Ireland ; 
can I forget Mr. Finnerty; can 
I forget Naroteox, Marshal Ney ; 
can 1 forget the Queen, who, | 
though she suffered so much, 
' though she suffered to the break- 
ing of her heart, never thought of 
the dastardly act of putting an 
The ruf- 


fians who continue to praise this 


end to her existence. 


man, tell us that the history of his 


life is found in the measures:of the| 
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Government for the fast twenty 
seven years; and that ‘is trae 
enough ; it is found im aill the ¥a- 
rious acts that have been passed 
to shut the Irish up in ther ‘houses 
from sunset to sunrise, and te 
transport them without ‘trial by 
jury. It is found im the Power-of- 
imprisonment Bill of 1817. It%s 
found in those terrible Six Acts, 
one of which prescribes ‘that the 
printer of a newspaper shall enter 
into bail even before he begins te 
print; which prescribes that this 
very pamphlet in which I am now 
addressing you, shall be so loaded 
with paper and with price, as te 
make it difficult to effect its ¢ir- 
It is found in another 
of those Acts, which was intended 


to transport men, and which does 


culation. 


banish men for life, for a second 
time uttering that which -has 2 
tendency to bring into contempt 
those who pass such a law.. His 
history is in the figure of eight and 
eight cyphers, which represent 
the amount of the National Debt. 
It is written in those measures 


which-have reduced the most in- 
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dustrious and enterprising farmers 
in the world to a state of beggary, 
and have plunged nosmall number 
of them into despair, real insanity, 
and self-destruction. It is written 
in a mass of pauperism, hitherto 
wholly unknown to England, and 
it is written in starvation to Ireland 
amidst over-production. As to his 
family and connexions, Jook at 
the immense sums which they are 
now receiving out of the fruit of 
the people’s labour. And as to 


any compassion that we are to 


feel for them, we will feel it when 


an end to the sufferings of the 
Reformers and their families will 
leave us a particle of compassion 
to bestow on any body else. The 
mention of the anguish of Lady 
Castiereacn only reminds meof 
the anguish of poor Mrs. Jonnson, 
who, brought to a death-bed by 
long and racking anxiety on ac- 
count of her husband, harassed, 
persecuted, thrown into a dun- 
geon at a hundred miles from 
her, merely for having been pre- 
sent at a Meeting never beiore 


deemed unlawful; when I hear 


Lady Castlereagh’s anguish men- 
tioned I forget, for the time, 
the enormous sinecure of her 
father, but I remember that exem- 
plary and affectionate wife, Mrs. 
Johnson, who, brought to her 
death-bed by the means just men- 
tioned, earnestly prayed that she 
might see her husband before she 
closed her eyes for ever; and I 
remember, that that prayer was 
rejected by Castlereagh and his 
colleagues, though the husband 
tendered bail to any amount and 
offered to submit to any length of 
imprisonment as the price of per- 
mission to receive the last sigh of 
his dying wife! 

I have now performed my daty ; 
a duty towards the Public; to- 
wards the Reformers more espe- 
cially ; and, Joseph Swann, par- 
ticularly towards you. I anxiously 
hope that you may come alive, 
and in health, out of your dun- 
I admired your conduct 
at the time when the sentence 
You did 


not talk of cutting your throat ; 


geon. 
was passed upon you. 


but, darting a look at those whe 
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passed the sentence, you exclaim- 
ed: “Is that all? I thought you 
“had a bit of rope in your 
* pockets for me!” Your chil- 
dren are in misery now; but be 
of good cheer; they may live to 
see the day when they will not 
have to mourn over a father in a 
dungeon. I am, 
Your faithful Friend and 
Most obedient Servant, 


Wu. COBBETT. 





MR. BROUGHAM’S 
BEER BILL. 





Horsham, 13 Aug. 1822. 

I am very anxious to direct the 
public attention to this measure, 
which, if the people be just to- 
wards themselves, will certainly 
be adopted in the next Session 
of Parliament. The object of the 


Bill is to enable any body to deal 


in beer, as any body deals in| 


bread; and not to confine the 
These 
houses are now privileged houses. 
They ought not to he called 
licenced houses; but privileged 


trade to certain houses. 





houses ; for they erclude all other 
houses, These privileged build- 
ings belong, in general, to great 
Brewers, who have been growing 
rich in much about the same pro- 
portion that the people have been 
Mr. Exuman the 


elder, when he was examined by 


growing poor. 


the Agricultural Committee of 
1821, stated, that, forty-five years 
ago, there was not a labourer’s 
family in his parish that did not 
brew their own beer, and enjoy it 
by their own fire-sides; and that 
now, there was not one in the 
parish that did it. This was a 
shocking fact for the Parliament to 
learn, and from such good autho- 
rity too! In the meanwhile the 
Brewers, owing to their privileged 
houses, have been growing rich as 
Jews and insolent as lords in 
waiting. 

To do the Government justice, 
it has not wished to establish this 
shameful monopoly, which has 
grown up without its positive aid, 
and even against its wish, as it 
has been manifestly against its 


interest. For, the Brewers have 








gyewn into: a powerful body, hav- 
ing aw influence independent of 
the Gevernment, and, when. their 
interest. dictated it, using that in- 
fluence against the Government ; 
playing the ‘* Patriot,” or play- 
ing the slave, just as interest di- 
reetet The great’ masses of 
meney, drawn together by this 
menopoly in tlie trade of heer, 
naturally threw the paper-money 
making, in considerable part, into 
the same hands. This was a 
most powerful ally. Masters of 
the money-shops, the Brewers 
fqund it very easy to manage the 
affair of getting and keeping as 
maiy privileged houses as they 
pleased. 

At a trial at Winehester, it 
came out, that a Magistrate, who 
was a. Parson too, had taken. a 
sum of money for licensing a pub- 
lie-house. Here, then, the thing 
was proved to be passidbie, at least. 
But, without resorting to the pre- 
sumption, that this. sort of ‘traffic 
has been any thing like common ; 
without. supposing that this vulgar 
apd clumsy species of bribery. has 
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}not been rare; is it not clear, 
‘that an opulent Brewer and Ban- 
- ean, in a country place espe- 
cially, hardly wish for any thing. 
which he cannot accomplish‘. 
Every one will see, that, under 
such circumstances, an individual, 


a publican to brew his own beer, 
ean have no more chance against 
the big brewer than. a goose has 
in a contest with a fox. 

Yet, is it not a monstrous thing, 
ithat this article should be sub- 
jected to such @ monopoly, or, to 
any thing like a monopoly? If 
the dealing in bread or meat or 
cheese or butter were to be en- 
-grossed in this way, should we 
not think it, the most outrageous 
of all tyrannies? Yet beer is an 
artiele searcely inferior to meat. in 
point of importance, and far sur- 
passing, in that respect, cheese or 
butter. Itis useless to argue that 
no drink but water is necessary ; 
for, if. it were true,.you cannot 
bring the people to adoptit. You. 
attempt an impossibility. For 
those who werk hard something, of 





who is only just able to set up as. 
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strength in the drink appears: 
benevessary. Rut, if wewere to 
admit,.or maintain; the contrary, 
that would make nothing in favour 
of the Brewer’s: monopoly ;_ for, 
then,, there ought to be no beer at 
alt? Of all’ the drink. known. to 
man, the most suitable to those 
who labour appears to be that 
which proceeds from grain malted: 
At‘any rate, it has always been in 


use in England, to the climate of 


which it is peculiarly adapted ; a 
climate not so cold as to require 
ardent spirits; and not so’ hot’ as 
to render it at all difficult to keep 
beer for almost any length of time. 
There is, too, this’ great conve- 
nience* that liquor of various de- 
grees of strength is to be drawn 
from the same material. The 
quantities may be large or small, 
suited to the means and ‘the wants 
of the party. In short, it is the 
drink of the country. 

Is it not. an abomination, then, 
that. the making of this drink 


should have become a monopoly. 


almost as complete as if the mak- 
ingof it by any-but public brewers 
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were. a crime punishable, with. 
death! Yet; ae far as-relates to 
towns, and especially great towns, 
this is the case. The tares, and 
means necessary to be used to 
collect them; the taxes on. Malt 
and on Beer have worked to this 
Contrary to the wish of 
the Government, I allow ; but, 
they have thus worked; and, in 
conjunction. with: the trade of pa- 


effect. 


per-money making, have laid the 
whole country, and. especially. the 
labouring classes, under contribu- 
tion to'a sortiof Bunghole Aristo 
cracy, who have an immense’ 
revenue, drawn from. the peo- 
ple at large through what. Mr. 
Brougham well denominated; 
those funnels, the publie-house 
keepers, who are a.sort of tax- 
gatherers to this aristocracy, and 
can be “ bundled out into the 
road” at their pleasure ; who are, 
in fact, nothing more than their 
agents. or servants. The laws, in 
imposing taxes ou beer, malt.and 
hops, and in’ imposing licences, 
never contemplated any such re- 
sult.as this, Those who made the 
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laws looked upon, it that the pub- 
lic-house keeper would himself be 
the owner of the house ; or, at 
least, that he would rent the house 
of the real owner, and have a safe 
hold of it, asin other cases. They 
never thought, that these houses, 
or the leases of them, would fall 
into the hands of a Bunghole 
Aristocracy, who would compel 
the people of the vicinage to drink 
their beer, or none, having (as 
they have) influence sufficient to 
prevent any rivalship from indi- 
viduals. This is what was never 
thought of by those that passed 
the laws. But, this is what it has 
come to. The laws have been 
craftily perverted to the general 
harm. The spirit of them has 
been abused; and now that it is 
proposed to rectify the thing, to 
put an end to so great an abuse, 
the Bunghole Aristocracy come 
forward and claim a “ vested in- 
terest !” In what? In an abuse ! 
Very much, to be sure, like some 
other “ wested interests;” and, 
really, we ought not, after this, 
to be much surprised to hear pick- 
pockets at the Old Bailey plead- 
ing a “ vested interest ;” an “ un- 
derstood condition ;” and to assert, 
that justice and humanity forbade 
the putting of an end to the pick- 
ing of pockets. Pickpockets are, 
however, more modest than the 
Bunghole Aristocracy. 
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_ But, in this case, as in most 
others where injury is donetoany . 
body, the amount of the injury 
surpasses that of the gain of him 
who does the injury. The Brew- 
ers, great as is their gain, cause, 
for the sake of securing that gain, 
an injury to perhaps ten thousand 
times its amount. This monopoly 
draws people together from a — 
considerable distance round to 
drink at the same spot; instead 
of being able, in cases where 
they cannot brew their own beer, 
to purchase their drink at a rea- 
sonable rate, and carry it home. 
If all the farmers, for instance, 
could brew beer and sell it to 
their neighbours, what an advan- 
tage it would be! A farmer could 
sell better beer for 2d. a pot than 
can now be got at the public-house 
for 6d. a pot. This is the way to 
break up the monopoly. It was 
useless to attempt, as by Mr. 
Bennet’s Bill, to put a check on 
the Magistrates, unless the power 
had been wholly taken out of 
their hands; for, what would an 
Appeal have been from the Petty 
Sessions to the Quarter Sessions ? 
What an Appeal is it ever, or can 
it ever be? Mr. Brovenam'’s is 
the best way: removing the 
temptation to corruption and undue 
influence. 

As tothe revenue, evenifalltax .- 





were taken from the beer, it would 
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be greatly increased; for, the 
consumption would be three times 
what it now is; and, of course, 
the tax on the malt, if it were to 
continue what i now is, would in- 
crease so much in amount as to 
make a great augmentation in the 
revenue. The whole of the tax 
ought to be ‘taken off the malt. 
That would be the true way, and 
off the beer too; and there would 
be instant death to this enormous 
monopoly. The demand for grain 
would increase surprisingly ; and, 
agriculture and every thing else 
would feel the good effects. The 
East Indies, China, and the West 
Indies, might, and would, com- 
plain ; but, is it not a strange po- 
liey to tax the produce of our 
own fields, to burden that with 
imposts, in order to encourage 
trade with distant countries ! We 
now feel a little of the effects of 
that sort of policy; and, the time, 
I hope, is not far off when it will 
be abandoned. 

But, in the meanwhile, this 
monopoly, this mischievous mo- 
nopoly, may be checked. The 
Maltster’s is a monopoly too, and 
its effects are visible to all eyes. 
At this time malt is in the country 
places, from 7s, to 7s. and 6d. a 
bushel. The barley is 2s. 6d, at 
most. -The tax 2s.6d. Thus, 


then, there is charged for malting 
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[from 2s. to 2s. and 6d. a bushel! 
Besides this, there is an increase 
of, at least, a gallon on every 
eight; that is to say, eight gallons 
of barley will make nine of malt. 
So that here is nearly 1s. more of 
gain per bushel to the maltster ; 
making his gain upon every bushel 
of barley more than three shillings, 
when one shilling is quite suffi- 
cient; and, indeed, before the 
tax on malt, the custom used to 
be, to carry a bushel of good 
barley and receive a bushel of 
malt in exchange. The tax, there- 
fore, causes the addition, not of 
2s. 6d. which is what the taz- 
gatherer receives; but of about 
4s. 6d. or 5s. And, if I am told, 
that competition amongst maltsters 
will prevent unreasonable gains, 
my answer is, that it does not do 
it; or, at least, it does not pre- 
vent this unreasonable addition to 
the price of the barley and the 
amount of the tax. The truth is, 
that where a tax comes, and espe- 
cially where excisemen and severe 
penal laws make their appearance, 
there is xo fair competition. The 
trade becomes a game of hazard, 
in which the greatest rogue is ge- 
nerally the greatest winner. It is 
an affair of trouble, danger, re- 
straint, and slavery; and, as 
every man is not made of stuff to 





encounter or submit to these, the 
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thing becomes.a monopoly in the 
hands.of those that are made of 
such staff. For my own part I 
scagcely can describe the priva- 
tioms that. EP would not endure 
rather than: be compelled to place 
my doors open, at all hours, to an 
execiseman, or to place my keys 
in, his hands, as is frequently the 
case.. No gain would be great 
enough, and the avoiding of no 
loss sufficient, to induce me to do 
this. Therefore it is, that I give 
7s, or 8s. for a bushel of malt, 
when I could make it for 5s. and 
pay the tax too. Aud thus it is, 
that the tax does an injury to the 
consumer and to. agriculture: be- 
yond the good it does to the re- 
venue. 

However, it is worth consider- 
ation with many farmers, and with 
parishes, whether they ought not, 
everras things now stand, to make 
their own malt, especially in the 
woodland and hop-countries, where 
fuel is‘ cheap, and where a hop- 
kiln is easily made applicable to 
malt. The supplying of the la- 


bourers and mechanics and_ the: 


tradespeople at a lower rate than 
the maltsters do would add greatly 
tothe consumption. The“ Coun- 
try Gentlemen,” as they are 
called, are so. much engaged in 
bowing at Whitehall to get places 
and: livings for their sons; that 
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they have not time to think about 
things so vulgar as this. Those 
who will soon have. their estates 
will understand the matter better. 
They will see, that ¢ is betier to 
get rents than to beg for salaries, 
fees, pensions, and the like. 

I have hitherto viewed this 
matter as it may be effected by 
the Bill, proposed: to be brought 
in by Mr. Brougham ; but, with- 
out any alteration at all in the 
law, people may check the mono~ 
poly by brewing their own beer, 
which was. so strongly recom- 
mended by Mr. Brovesam, who, 
upon this occasion deserved and 
received great and general ap- 
plause; though. it ought not to 
pass unacknowledged, that Mr. 
Husmisson appeared to favour 
the Bill, and that-none of the mi- 
nisters seemed to have any objec- 
tion to it. So that we may hope 
to see this Bill pass into a law. 
But, in the meanwhile, any one is 
free to brew his own beer. With 
the tax and the monopoly charge 
on the mait; I allow ; but still, even 
with those, to brew your own 
beer is a saving almost incredible, 
besides the security against swal- 
lowing poison; and, how great 
that danger is, we may guess from: 
the ninety-two instances (men- 
tioned in my Corrace Economy) 
of convictions of miscreants, caught 
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at almost a single haul, putting 
drugs, more or less poisonous, into 
Brewer's Beer! The Morning 
Chronicle tells us, that Mr. Inglis, 
the merchant (partner of my Co- 
ventry Ellice) who shot. kimself 
the other day, was proved to have 
been insane by his having fancied 
that he was poisoned. Faith, if 
he were, as ‘probably he was, in 
the habit of taking down Brewer's 
possets, this might have been no 
fancy! The most experienced 
physicians ascribe a large portion 
of the chronic complaints. to this 
drugged beverage, which is no 
more beer than one of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s speeches, or “ State- 
papers,” is English. It is, as 
the Apothecaries write on their 
phials, ‘the mixture ;” and, would 
to God it were inefficient as “ the 
mixture” generally is! 

But, besides the consideration 
of health; which, however, is a 
matter of the first importance, 
there is the morality ; the happi- 
ness of families and the peace and 
safety of society, are to be consi- 
dered here. For, I look upor it as 
an undeniable truth, that there can 
be none of these without beilies 
pretty well filled with talerably 
good victuals: and drink. Uf I 
had a poor and immoral, that is 
ta say, thieving family to reform, 
I-would pat a flitclr of bacom on 
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the rack and a barrel of beer in 
the pantry.. A quarter of malt 
and a fat hog will do more towards 
keeping labouring people honest, 
and seber too, than all the “ rel- 
gious tracts” that the Saldier’s 
Bishop. ever distributed, “ pious 
and zealous” as he was. You 
preach in vain (in England at 
least) if you preach content to. 
an empty belly. In Jrelaz 1, . ine 
deed, if we are to believe the 
high eulogiums, which the land- 
lords bestow on the “ resignation”’ 
of the. poor labourers, men wilk 
be satisfied with the extreme une- 
In this part of the kingdom. 
[ am very certain that nothing 
but an inward application will 
produce “ resignation,” whatever 
else may produce swbhmission. 
Content and hunger can never 
co-exist ; and, the best and cheap- 
est way of keeping the peace,. is 
to Keep people's bellies full. 
People in that state may easily 
be “* governed.” ‘They want very 
little of what can be called gor 
vernment. The constable’s staff 
and the sheriff's wand are quite 
sufficient. No regiments of /ancers 
are wanted. Fuil bellies are the 
“ cheap defence of nations ;” and 
that defence is not to be found in 
those titles and pensions about 
the virtues of which the old hack, 
Burke, makes such a fuss. 


tion. 
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If people are all well off; I 
mean all people that work ; and 
the vagabonds would be but few 
comparatively: if the great body 
of the people were well off, they 
would be content. No.“ dema- 
gogque” could persuade them that 
a full belly was an empty one. 
If they were contented, there 
could be no disturbance of the 
peace. “There could be no need 
of a thundering standing army 
to keep such a people in awe. 
In awe of what? Why need they 
be made afraid? Who could 
have an interest in their being 
frightened? But, if they be hun- 
gry (in England at least), they 
will be discontented. The dis- 
content will show itself in some 
way or other. It will, first or 
last, break out into acts; and 
force is necessary to quell it. 
This is, and always has been, 
the progress: heavy taxes, lay 
them on as high as you may, 
press downwards till they produce 
hunger in the labouring classes: 
they show their discontent in 
various ways, and at last come 
to acts of violence. An army is 
necessary to oppose these acts. 
Hence more taxes. And thus is 

country placed in a state very 

ttle short of never-ceasing civil 
war. The best state of such a 
country is but a sort of truce, or 
cessation of arms, 





It is in vain to talk of educa- 
tion in the case of a half-starved 
people. The Tract People think 
they are very cunning in preach- 
ing up to the labourers resigna- 
tion under a state of want, while 
they themselves are bursting with 
fat, drawn out of the labour of 
those to whom they preach. They 
deceive themselves. They may 
Tract it as long as they please : 
they will never make man be- 
lieve, that he has not a right to 
a belly-full from his constant la- 
bour; and that, talk of property 
and law as long as you like, it 
is not lawful for him, by one 
means or another, to get that 
belly-full. A very curious ad- 
venture happened to me one day, 
last Spring, relative to these 
Tracts. I was waiting for a 
coach in Piccadilly, looking out 
of the coffee-room window, at 
which also were two gentlemen » 
just come out of Sussex. We 
saw a sort of beggar, holding a 
pamphlet up to the departing 
coaches, as if for sale. I said, 
‘* ] wonder, now, what that fellow 
is selling.” One of the gentle- 
men (neither of whom knew me) 
said, “ I dare say it’s Cobbett’s 
Register.” “Oh, no!” said I, 
“that is too ungodly for such a 
pious looking hawker.” We sent 
out to buy one, price @ penny ; 
and it was a Tract against the 
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“ Sin of Smuggling!” It was\ 
published by one Collins, who, 
it seems, is the agent of this 
Tract Crew. It was entitled a 
“* Dialogue on the coast,” or some- 
thing in that way. A dish of 
poor, miserable sophistry and 
cant, which will never make any 
creature believe, that it is an 
offence against God to drink a 
glass of gin that has not been 
legalized by an exciseman’s stick. 
Why could not the meddling fools 
let this subject alone? But, their 
vanity is equal to their hypo- 
crisy. They conceit, that it is 
their Tracts that keep hungry 
people quiet. Others know bet- 
ter ; and, therefore, the Barracks 
are judiciously planted about and 
well filled. And this is the short 
and long of the matter: there 
must be full bellies or full bar- 
racks. 

As I dislike the latter exceed- 
ingly, it has been my constant 
endeavour to assist, with all my 
might, in causing the former. 
A full belly to the labourer is, 
in my opinion, the foundation of 
public morals and the only source 
With this 
opinion in my mind, I wrote and 
published my little work, called 
Corrace Economy, of which, in 


of real public peace. 


conclusion, I have to say a word 
or two for the information of the 
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reader. In the first edition of 
that work I treated of private 
brewing, a thing which I was 
very anxious to promote, and in 
the promoting of which I have, 
I am happy to believe, done a 
good deal. But, as to the act of 
brewing; that is to say, as to 
the mode of doing the thing, 1 
contented myself with directions 
applicable to the Patent Brew- 
ing Machine, which from its 
high price, could not be of ge- 
neral use, and of which, indeed, 
after a careful trial, 1 have 
thought proper to abandon the 
use, for the reasons stated in the 
new edition of my little work. 
The directions being applicable 
to this Machine, became quite 
defective, 
used, 


in case it was not 
I have, therefore, written 
this part of my work anew, and 
have given directions so plain as 
to every part of the business, 
that I think no one can possibly 
misunderstand any part of them. 
I have accurately described all 
the utensils; and have shown, 
that, even for a considerable fa- 
mily, the cost of them does not 
exceed seven pounds ten shil- 
lings, though, with proper care, 
they will all last half a century. 

I observed, in the first edition 
of the Cottage Economy, that, 
though 1 then recommended (to 
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those who could afford it) to we 


the Patent Machine, yet, -if 1 
should ‘discover any thing more 


advaniageous, and more likely: 


to promote the object that 1 ‘had 
in view, I should communicate it 
‘tomy readers. ‘This I have now 
done. The new edition is pub- 
lished ¢/eis day ; the price is 2s. Gd. 

I cannot conclude these re- 
marks without peintmg out to my 


readers the necessity of sup-. 


porting Mr. Brougham’s Bill by 


petition. He himself called upon: 


the public to de this ; arid, it will 
be very necessary ; for the Bung- 
hole Aristocracy took care to set 
their agents or servants, the pub- 
lic-house keepers, to work to peti- 
tion against the Bill; that is to 
say, against the labouring classes 
getting good and cheap beer! 
Verily, nothing ever surpassed 
this mm point of impudence. These 
people were set on by their’mas- 
ter of the Bung. They could 
have no interest.of their own in 
preventing such a law from being 
passed. They must, if they 
wished still to deal in beer, have 
desired such a law ; for it would 
release them from their slavery to 
the Bung. 
beer without asking leave of any 
one; and real beer too, and not 
be compelled to sell the drugged 


They might then sell 


stuff of their present employers, 
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and thereby merit the maledic- 
tions of a halfpoiwoned neigh- 
bourhood. it was their masters, 
therefore, that. urged them on to 
these petitions, which they were 
compelled to sign on paim of be- 
ing “‘ bundled into the road” 
However, the Bunghole Aris- 
tocracy is a strong body. The 
parts are strong,and the combi- 
nation is close and ‘firm. lt will 
move with might and main next 
Session of Parliament; and, un- 
less the people petition, the Bill 
may be lost. Recollect, we 
ought, that amongst the Bunghole 
Aristocracy, there are some of 
the biggest “‘ Patriots” of the 
day. ‘There is the “ Reformer,” 
Mr. Wrrrsrran, and there are 
many others whose names de not 
appear on the beards, with such 
flaming letters on them over the 
public-house doors and on the 
sign- posts. Mr. 
father is a brewer still, I believe, 
as well as a banker, and Commis- 
ster of Nabob of Arcot Debts, 
The “ young gentleman” himself 
(the Member for Westminster) 
did not say any thing in favour of 
the Bill; but, let us hope, that 
his thousands of hard - working 


Hosuovse’s 


constituents are to have his sup- 
port upon this trying occasion. 
Patrictism here or patriotism 
there, let us have good and cheap 
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beer. "That is one of the things, 


andl one of the mam ‘things ‘too, 
that the people want, and that 
they promise themselves from a 
Reform of the Parliament; and 
I shall not be easily maile to be- 
lieve, that ‘he who refuses cor- 
dially to support this Bill is in 
earnest as to Reform or any thing 
else likely ‘to do the common 
people any good. 
The pretence of the Brewers is, 
that they have laid moncy out on 
the public-houses. And, who does 
not lay money out when they get 
houses? But, they mean that the 
licences have cost them money. 
That wecan believe easily enough; 
but, did the law ever intend that 


they should be able to purchase’ 


a monopoly in the selling of beer? 
If that be the case the Govern- 
ment ought to have the selling of 


the benefit of the licence; for! 


then the money might come into 
the Treasury, and cause some of 
our taxes to be taken off. But, 
what right have these people to 
put forward any such claim? 
They say, that they have “ rested 
” in public-houses. They 
say that the law has tolerated 
their acquiring a monopoly of 


interests 


those houses. They have, indeed, 
done it while the law has been in 
force. The Parliament has wink- 
ed at it; but, what daw is there for 
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ithe monopoly? In short, this is-a 
most impudent pretence, and one 
which, if generally put forward 
and ‘tolerated, would ‘forbid ‘the 
Parliament from doing any act to 
protect the people from ‘being 
plundered of their last - penny, 
and then stripped of their very 
skins, to gratify the greedy -dis- 
positions of this, that-and ‘t’other 
band of unsparing monopolists. 
There is no doubt, that to'take 
the tax off the salt will annoy the 
salt-dealers. It mst; for, -on 
aceount of a tax of 15s. they lay 
on 18s. in price of:salt. ‘The 
heavier the tax the more they gét. 
But, must the salt-tax not be taken 
off, then, and people left to make 
their own salt? And, yet, I can 
see no reason that the Bunghole 
Aristocracy have to object to 
Mr. Brougham’s Bill, than the 
Salt-men would have to object to 
the tax on salt being taken off. 
At this rate, no tax must ever be 
taken off or reduced; and thus 
these Bunghole “ Patriots,” who 
want reform in every thing else, 
want no reform, no change, in that 
which gives them what they call 
a “vested right” in the very 
sweat of the people, which ren- 
ders it impossible for a_ thirsty 
labourer or journeyman to quench 
his thirst without paying large tri- 
bute to them, in order to enable 
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them to ride fine horses, to hector! and the Nobility; such, for in- 
and storm about, to bully at elec-| stance, as compelling people to 
tions, and, in short, to do all those | bake their bread at their ovens 
; ‘ | : 4 
things which such an Aristocracy | and to press their grapes at their 


may be expected to do. 


Brewer ? What does that word | 


wine-presses. But, was either of 
these more odious than the mo- 


mean? A man that makes beer ;| nopoly of our Brewers, and was 


and a Public Brewer means a 
man that makes beer to sell to the 
public. But, is there any law 


it half so insulting to the people 
and dangerous to their health ? 
Is the monopoly any more bear- 


giving a privilege to this class of | able because it is carried on by 


men! Is there any reason for; 
not making a law to take from! Parsons ? 


Brewers, and not by Lords and 
Can we swallow their 


them any thing that they may|drugs with the greater pleasure, 


possess wrongfully to the injury 
of the people at large? Nobody 
wishes to overhaul them for the 
past; but, surely, they have had 
enough of gains, and we enough 
of their drugs. It is one of the 
first duties of the Government to 
protect the poor against the rich, 
and especially against the mono- 
polies of the rich. One of the 
greatest grievances of the French, 
and one of the great causes of 


the Revolution was, the monopolies 


that were enjoyed by the Church 





because some of them profess to 
be “ Patriots?” Does the word 
“ Patriot” serve the purpose of 
covering and sanctifying the most 
grinding extortion? If it do, the 
sooner we get rid of the cheat the 
better. I think the very first 
thing is, to see, if possible, that 
the labouring classes live well ; 
and all who would prevent that 
I deem enemies of the country. 


Ws. COBBETT, 





